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da, Italy, Iceland or Hindostan, then I will make 
Florida, Italy, Iceland and Hindostan come to me; 
if I can not go to the sages, wits, discoverers, poets, 
then I'll contrive to reverse the matter and yoke in 
something strong as sun and moon to -draw them 
from all quarters and make them stand, cap in hand, 
in my all-compelling presence." , 

Yes, and what is the best of the matter, you can 
do it. We all recall the clothing-establishment that 
had its advertisements printed in rhyme and an- 
nounced, in flaming characters, "WE KEEP A POET." 
Are we to be outdone by a clothing-house ? Not I, 
for one. If I am glued tight to home, why shouldn"t 
I keep a Humboldt and send him down into all the 
sulphureous, smoky, pestilential craters I want 
to know something about, or make him lug a ba- 
rometer up to the very top of Chimborazo, so as to 
inform me just how high it is. Do I not thus get 
the good of all he sees and escape the rattlesnakes, 
yellow fevers, tics and chigoes he is infested with ? 
If I am surrounded with too prosaic associations, 
why should I not keep a poet — one with his gar- 
lands and singing-robes about him — a Milton, a 
Shakespeare, a Dante, and make him wander 
through Eden and set what he sees to music for 
me, or show me how flame-souled Romeos 
or Juliets love under moonlit Venetian 
skies, or report, with appalling exactness, 
all the lurid horrors of the regions of the 
damned ? 

There is no such hopeless limitation or 
misery involved in being a barnacle, as 
long as you have the whole vast ocean to 
feed you, and the sun and moon fighting for 
you in their very courses; no such hopeless 
limitation and misery, that is, if only you 
are conscious of the resplendent arrange- 
ments, and thankful for them, and reaping 
from them the fullest benefit. But unless 
we are continual^ importing into our nar- 
row anchorage-grounds new and fresh ideas, 
seen through the luminous eyes of travel- 
ers, discoverers, thinkers, poets — unless a 
steady tidal wave is ever bringing us news 
from India, Eg)'-pt, Greece — unless we are 
living in companionship with Plutarch he- 
roes, England's worthies, the men and wom- 
en who, under all skies, have joyed in life 
and made it worthy of joying in — oh, then, 
the pity of it, the pity of it! 

The humblest village in which your lot 
may be cast has in it a little library which 
offers to you and to your children a chance 
to sail the seas with Columbus and discover 
new continents — a chance to fight with 
Napoleon all the way from the fiery sands 
of the Syrian Desert to the annihilating 
winter of Russian cold — a chance to laugh 
with Dickens till the endless oddities of 
human life open up before you an inex- 
haustible source of amusement. You can 
inaugurate reformation with Luther and 
counter-reformation with Loyola. You can 
join the crowds and. hear Peter the Hermit 
preach his crusade ; enlist under the banner ot the 
cross; have a hand-to-hand combat with Saladdin 
himself; cleave the infidel to the chine, or get your 
own neck so dextrously severed by his razor-like 
cimeter that you have to shake your head to believe 
it is actually off, and then come home again, safe and 
sound, only to set out on a fresh voyage for Iceland, 
or help Washington try to catch Benedict Arnold, 
or hurry Up to be in time to see the Northumberland 
weigh anchor for St. Helena with the emperor a 
prisoner on board. 



beginning of that intimac)' with Goethe which had 
so marked an influence in modifying the theoretical 
views and creative efficiency of both these great poets. 
The analyst of character and sentiment will be in- 
terested to know of the calm and uneventful affec- 
tion which culminated in his marriage with Caroline 
von Lengefeld; and the ultra republican will read, 
with democratic discontent, of the series of royal 
and princely acts of beneficence which eked out the 
great poet's scanty professional salary, favors which, 
in those days and in that society, not infrequently 
honored him that gave and him that took. Above 
all, the student of literature would be interested if 
we could trace here, from the rich material on hand, 
in memoirs, correspondence, and the like, the pic- 
ture of his inner development and growth, in poetic 
and artistic regards, from the earlier exuberant ef- 
forts, the "Sturm and Drang" productions of his 
untamed muse, to the riper majesty and symmetry of 
"Maria Stuart," "Don Carlos," and " Wallenstein." 
No one but will see, with sorrow, how a naturally 
delicate constitution, shaken b)' accidental disease 
of the lungs, gave way before the confining and ex- 
citing character of his work, and, as it is asserted, 
the injudiciously stimulating character of his daily 



as much as the poet whom we have to than,k for 
such enduring creations as "Maria Stuart" and 
"Wallenstein," "Tell" and "Don Carlos." His 
memory is still green in the love and reverence of 
all fresh, impulsive natures among his own country- 
men, in all souls who are fitted to enjoy his lofty 
views of art, the keen analysis of his intellect, and 
the splendid vigor and picturesqueness of his poetic 
genius. 



AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 



MARK TWAIN. 



• I was born November 30th, 1835. 
live, just the same. 



I continue to 




Thus narrow, confined and trivial, is the history 
of a common human life ! — that part of it, at least, 
which it is proper to thrust in the face of the pub- 
lic. And thus little and insignificant, in print, be- 
comes this life of mine, which to me has always 
seemed so filled with vast personal events and tre- 
mendous consequences. 
I could easily have made it longer, but not with- 
out compromising myself. 

Perhaps no apology for the brevity of this 
account of myself is necessary. 

And besides, why should I damage the 
rising prosperity of The Aldine? 

Surely The Aldine has never done me 
any harm. 



A PLEA FOR CANDOR. 



THOMAS W. KNOX. 



UR SCHILL ER POR TRAIT. 

CHARLES CARROLL. 

Schiller is so familiar a figure in literary his- 
toiy that in publishing the portrait, which will be 
found on our first page, we may content us with the 
briefest of comment. Those conversant with biog- 
raphy will easily recall the main features. of his life, 
which, for the convenience of many our readers, we 
can only sketch in the broadest outlines. Such are 
his birth at Weimar, his education at the Karh 
Schule, or Military Academy at Stuttgart, and early 
adoption of the medical profession. Then come his 
first efforts in dramatic poetry, "The Robbers," 
" Fiesco," and " Plot and Passion ;" then his ap- 
pointment as historical professor at Jena, and the 



SAMUEL L. CLEMENS— (mark twain). 

regime, causing his death in the forty-sixth year of 
his age and the full meridian of his powers. 

As regards Schiller's position in literature, it is an 
indicative fact that he is, in Germany, the poet of 
the young. His great rival, Goethe, is the exponent 
rather of age and experience. To fully appreciate 
his work we must have lived, studied, thought— the 
nature and intellect of the reader must have taken 
on something of the same ripeness and fullness 
which characterize the great poet of culture. But 
Schiller, though his works show man)' traits not 
unakin to these, is simpler, fresher, more direct ; 
his creations are permeated by a more vivid fire and 
a more pointed and vigoi-ous characterization. He 
has been called the idealist, as distinguished from 
Goethe, who might, in this light, be rated as the 
poet of observation and analysis. Yet it would not 
do to forget that Schiller's every line is redolent 
with his own intense devotion to philosophy — the 
philosophy of Kant and the idealists— and no one 
has written more eloquently than he on the science 
of aesthetics, basing, as he does, all his theories on 
the fundamental doctrines of the great thinker of 
KSnigsberg. In history, too, it may be said of him 
that he would have been an excellent professor if 
he had been less a poet. His interest in this depart- 
ment, and the studies to which it led him, were the 
motive influence in the production of most of his 
finest characters; and it is the Jena professor almost 



Several years ago, while preparing for a 
journey, I desired to purchase a certain ar- 
ticle. We will suppose it was a pen-knife; 
but it was nothing of the kind. I entered 
a store devoted to the sale of goods such 
as I needed, and, after selecting several 
things, I asked for — well, a pen-knife. The 
shopkeeper told me that he had what I 
mentioned, but assured me that, for all 
practical purposes, the pen-knives were 
worthless. 

"I would advise you to take a knife of 
this kind," he said, as he pointed to one 
whose size appalled me. 

"But I can not carry it," I replied; "I 
am going where such a piece of baggage 
could not be transported; and, if I take 
anything of the kind, I must have only a 
pen-knife." 

"If that is the case," he answered, "I 
would counsel you to carry nothing, as the 
pen-knives are useless. They look well 
and are pretty toys; but, for the^purpose 
for which you want them, they are utterly 
unreliable." 

I thanked him for his advice, and left 
without making the purchase I had in- 
tended. 
How many merchants, shopkeepers, manufactur- 
ers, and all the class of men who live by selling to 
(and sometimes selling) others, would do as that man 
did ? Very many men will call him an idiot for tell- 
ing the truth about his own wares and thereby de- 
terring a customer from making a purchase. But I 
do not believe that he lost money by his frankness; 
I have since gone several blocks out of my way to 
trade with him in preference to other men in the 
same line of business, and I have recommended my 
friends to his establishment with entire confidence 
that they would be fairly treated. From a mercan- 
tile point of view, the man's honesty could not have 
been questioned had he volunteered no infoimation, 
and had I made the purchase and found afterward 
that all articles of that class were worthless, I never 
should have dreamed of blaming him. 

The absence of candor in ordinary business affairs 
leads to a great deal of perplexity, and there is a 
room for doubt as to whether the people who con- 
duct business are any better off. Those who have 
made up their minds to buy, no matter whether pen- 
knives or anything else, will make their purchases; 
business is not increased by falsehood. If men, in 
any branch of ordinary business, will agree to tell 
the exact truth about their own wares, the probabil- 
ities are more than even that they would find it to 
their advantage. It was greatly to the benefit of 
the individual I have mentioned. 



